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ABSTRACT 

This publication explores the literature on teacher 
action research and authentic instruction, and draws on 
investigations of teacher research activities in order to promote the 
use of more "authentic" curriculum and instruction, especially for 
students at risk. "Authentic" instruction is defined as instruction 
based around problems, questions, or application taLks of personal 
interest to the students. These explorations and discussions are 
intended tc ground the program in an understanding of fundamental 
issues in this approach to school improvement. As an approach t"^ 
promoting such instruction, action research by teachers and 
classroom-based inquiry into teaching and learning are advocated. The 
report is organized in two sections. The first section examines 
teacher action research; the second investigates authentic curriculum 
and instruction. Appendixes comprising the bulk of the document 
include: (1) advisory meeting materials; (2) a bibliography on 
Teacher/Action Research; (3) an article entitled "What is a 
Teacher-Researcher?" (Glenda L. Bissex) ; (4) a bibliography on 
Authentic Instruction; ard (5) excerpts about Authentic Instruction. 
(LL) 
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An Action Research Approach to 
Authentic Curriculum and Instruction 



(ABSTRACT) 



A goal of the Effectrve Instruction Program at Far West Laboratory is to promote 
the use of more "authentic" curriculum and instruction, especially for students at risk. By 
authentic, we mean instruction based around problems, questions, or application tasks of 
personal interest to the students. As an approach to promoting such instruction, we will be 
supporting action research by teachers - classroom-based inquiry into teaching and learning. 
In this paper, we explore the literature on these two topics - teacher action research and 
authentic instruction. We also draw on investigations of teacher research activities within 
the region. These explorations, discussions, and this written summary are intended to 
ground the program in an understanding of fundamental issues in this approach to school 
improvement 
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An Action Research Approach to 
Authentic Curriculumand Instruction 



A goal of the Effective Instruction Program is to promote the use of more 
"authentic" curriculum and instruction, especially for students at risk. By authentic, we 
mean instruction based around problems, questions, or application tasks of personal 
interest to the students. As an approach to promoting such instruction, we will be 
supporting action research by teachers - classroom-based inquiry into teaching and 
learning. In this paper, we explore the literature on these two topics - teacher action 
research and authentic instruction. We also draw on investigations of teacher research 
activities within the region, including the content of a daylong discusi^ion held at Far West 
Laboratory on June 20, 1991 (see Appendix A). These explorations, discussions, and this 
written summary are intended to ground the program in an understanding of 
fundamental issues in this approach to school improvement. 



Teacher Action Research 

Teacher as researcher is an idea that is (once again) on the rise. Witness the 
creation of an AERA special interest group on Teacher as Researcher three years ago, 
the growing bibliography of references (see Appendix B), and the growth of organized 
teacher research activities (e.g. Evans, 1991; Hahn, 1990, 1991; Sagor, 1991). 

A number of references provide background and guidelines on the process of 
teacher action research (see especially Elliott, 1991; McKay, 1991; Mohr & Macl-ean, 
1987; Stevenson, 1986). As core definitions, wc go along with these: 

Action research: The study of asocial situation with a view to improving 
the quality of action within it. 

Inquiry teachers undertake to understand and improve their own practice. 

These definitions emphasize the role of the teacher as both actor and inquirer, with each 
feeding the other. Teachers engage in inquiry not so much for the value of formal 
knowledge but so as to understand and improve their own teaching. Their questions are 
practical and routed in their own context and experience. Their audience is themselves 
and their colleagues who face similar questions and challenges. 

The cyclical nature of action research is well captured in the figure by Stephen 
Kemmis (next page). 
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Quibbles; m Burgess, R . (Ed) Issues m Educational Research: Qualtmve Methods, Lewes. 
Palmer Press, p 163, figure 1 



Figure 1 



Of several such figures, this one is preferred for its rich anay of verbs. For 
instance, at the top or beginning stage, teachers may spend considerable time in 
"reconnaissance," observing and reflecting on their situation before moving into a more 
formal cycle of deliberate action and research. At this stage of "problem identification," 
teachers are encouraged to verbalize the intuitive, to recognize discrepant events, to pose 
questions of genuine interest. 

Approaches to teacher research differ in how they treat this initial phase. For 
example, teachers associated with Project LEARN or others working with Peter Holly 
spend relatively little time in this phase. In an initial workshop, teachers identify issues 
or questions of key concern personally and select a research focus. This seems to work 
because it taps into a backlog of personal interest and allows, or even encourages, 
teachers to work within a domain of strong personal attachment In contrast, teachers 
working with one of the National Writing Project groups might spend longer in the initial 
exploratory phase. They might keep journals, reflect on ongoing classroom processes, 
and talk with the group, before a research focus became clearly defined. They might also 
look at the existing research literature for input, although this is more likely to occur in 
successive cycles. 

The Kemmis figure also offers a number of verbs for the data collection and 
analysis phase, although these terms themseh^es are not used. Instead, Kemmis offers 
verbs such as monitoring, discussing, reflecting and rethinking. This phase of data 
collection and analysis may be a particularly critical one for action research. It can be 
argued that teachers engage in action research all the time; they try something out and 
sec what happens as a reflexive part ol their practice. If action research is to become 
more deliberate and part of the enhancement of a profession, then the biggest change 
may be expanding the data collection and analysis phase. 

Some evidence for this assertion comes from the reactions of a group of teachers 
involved in a discussion of action research at San Francisco State University, June 27, 
1991. One teacher volunteered that she engaged in action research all the time, expect 
for the systematic recording of data/evidence. Another commented that when she did 
collect data she found it useful in two ways: she had a chance to see patterns that might 
escape her on the fly and she had evidence with which she could convince others of her 
conclusions. There was concern, however, about the time required for these activities. 
In several discussions, teachers have complained that there is little time available and 
generally no paid time, in which to carry out these expanded activities. A dedicated 
teacher researcher reported herself close to burnout because of the increased work load 
even though she found the work personally rewarding. 

Figure 2 (next page) is an attempt to elaborate on the comparison between what 
a teacher does regularly, as part of reflective teaching, and what would be involved in a 
more systematic and complete action research cycle. Terms in the two outer columns are 
shorthand used to bracket the more extended description of the action researc\ cycle 
provided in the middle column. It was this version which was the point of departure for 
the group discussion at San Francisco State reported above. 
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Regardless of approach, the teacher-researchers to whom we have spoken are 
enthusiastic about the activity and its effect on their own teaching. In our OERI 
proposal we included the following quote from Nancie Atwell (1987) about her 
experience with classroom research: 

I confess. I started out as a creatioiiist The first days of every year I created; for the 
next 36 weeks I maintained my creation. My curriculum. From behind my big desk I set it in 
motfon, managed and mainuined it all year tong. I wanted to be a great teacher - systematic, 

purposeful, in control I wanted great results from my great practices These days, 1 learn 

in my classroom. What happens there has changed; it continually changes. iVe become an 
evolutlDnist, and the curricuhim unfoUs now as my kids and I Seam together. My aims stay 
constant - 1 want us to go de*p inside language, using it to know and shape and play with our 
worWs - but my practices cvoh« as eighth graders and I go deeper. This going deeper is 
research. . . . What I learn with these students, collaborating with them as a writer and reader 
who wonders about writing and reading, makes me a better teacher . . . grounded in the togic 
of learning and growing, (p. 3) 

Some of these same ideas were echoed by teacher researchers with whom we spoke. 
On« talked, for instance, about how she thought differently about her classroom and the 
roles of teacher and students. For her, the term "community of learners" captured the 
classroom environment that she now maintains. When a difficulty arises, it is now a 
"project" rather than a "problem." She is more disposed to act rather than bemoan, and 
to act within a research orientation. 

In our conversations, it also became clear that teacher researchers and advocates 
for teacher research view the enterprise from a political as much as from a technical 
perspective. While they thiAk it improves their teaching, they also want to enhance the 
prestige of teachers and the teaching profession. They want recognition as researchers. 
Puey want teacher voices to be heard and valued. 

Such goals can be problematic for others. Teachers talked about unfriendly 
receptions from researchers who seemed to be denying teachers' rights and capabilities in 
order to protect their own turf. They talked about being waiy of researchers who were 
teacher advocates, because status differences might cause ftven these professed colleagues 
to take over the enterprise. They talked abcot fellow teachers who thought that they 
were putting on airs to insist on calling their work "research." 

There is a danger in the conflict between the political and technical agendas, 
especially as centered around the question "Is it research?" The label "research" carries 
prestige and is sought after (or sometimes rejected) on that basis. Questions about the 
nature of teacher inquiry, and the ways in which it is or is not research of a particular 
sort, need to be addressed carefully so as to enhance our understanding of the enterprise 
but with sensitivity to the political overtones. 

A related message in our discussions had to do with the role of a regional 
laboratory. While teacher researchers and those who work with teacher researchers 
wanted technical assistance, they talked even more about the role of laboratory in 
providing legitimacy and necognition for the enterprise. We can call attention to teacher 
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research and serve to enhance its status within the broader educational community. 
Potential audiences included not just researchers but educational policy makers and 
administrators who provide the resources and opportunities for teacher research to take 
place. 

The way that people view teacher research is bound up in their views of 
alternative research paradigms or traditions. Teachers, researching within their individual 
classrooms, and living as "observant participants," may be drawn toward more naturalistic 
inquiry. While they can and do report experimental studies, they are also in an ideal 
position to provide rich description and case studies. Some, cspcciaUy those linked to the 
National Writing Project, are looking for new and better ways to write up their research. 
They are attempting compelling prose that captures the process as well as the learnings 
of research and that is more user-friendly than standard research reports. In fact, we 
realized through our discussions the close connection between the Case Institute work at 
the Laboratory and the teacher-research strategy in this program. Judy Shuhnan and 
others working with teacher-written cases have focused on the use of such cases for 
professional development through discussion and analysis. They have recognized the 
value of the reflection involved in case writing, but have not focused on that aspect of the 
process. We see now that case writing is a bridge activity drawing on (more or less 
formal or lengthy) research or reflection and sharing that research with the broader 
professional community. 

It is important, though, not to get caught up in unhelpful debates about 
quantitative versus qualitative research. Erickson provides an alternative distinction in 
his chapter in the recent Handbook of Research on Teaching (1986). In his chapter on 
qualitative methods, he states that the difference is not in data collection methods - 
words versus numbers - but in the framework for thinking about the world. He uses his 
chapter to present the "interpretive" point of view: 

The interpretive point of view leads to r^4earch questions of a fandamenuOy different sort 
from tiiose posed by sundard research on teaching. Rather than ask which behaviors by 
teachers are positive^ correlated with student gains on tests of achievement, the interpretive 
researcher asks 'What are the conditkins of meaning that students and teachers create 
together, as some students appear to kam and others don't? Are there differences in the 
meaning-perspectives of teachers and students in classrooms characterized by higher 
achievement and more positive morale? How is it that it can make sense to students to team 
in one situatk)c and not in another? How are these meaning systems created mnd susuined in 
daily interactk>n?' 

These are the questk>ns of bask signiCkance in the study of pedagogy. They put mind back 
in the pkture, in the central place it now occupks in cognitive psychotogy. The mental bfe of 
teachers and teamen has again become <. ucially signiCkant for the study of teaching 
(Shuhnan, 1981, and Shuhnan, this vohimt), and from an interpretive point of vfcw mind 
present not merely as a set of "mediating variabtes" between the major independent and 
dependent variabtes of teaching - the kputs and outputs. Sense-making the heart of the 
matter, the medium of teaching and teaming that is abo the message. 
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An interpretive approach to research is highly compe ible with the focus on 
authentic instruction which is the other anchor, along with action research, of the 
Effective Instruction Program. While we believe that teacher action research is a 
valuable activity in its own right and for many reasons, we are particularly interested in 
classroom research as a way toward more authentic instruction. The interpretive 
approach focuses attention on how students are making sense of the world. This focus 
on sense-making - what students are thinking, wondering, misconstruing, interested in ~ 
is the necessary point of departure for authentic instruction. Thus, inquiring about 
students and their learning undergirds authentic instruction. 

Some of the sense of this is conveyed in the Atwell quote on page 5. Other 
similar statements are the following: 

Teaching is essentially an ongoing inquiry into content and learners, and into ways that 

contexts can be structured to facilitate the development of learners' undersUndings Finety 

tuned analysis of the content, as well as rich knowledge about students and how Uiey make 
sense of Uiat content, can and shoukl play a central role in teacher Uiinking and practice. 
(Ball. 1990, p. 9) 

My research on students' understanding of p"lse is entwined with my . . . teaching The 

teacher is researching Uie student and his undersUnding and then tiying to he^ that student 

move on to more unknown territoiy the teacher wouU be more sensitive to listening, 

observing and Uien uUdng wiUi her students raUier than at them my understanding of 

myself as a ksamer weighs heavily on how I perceive the undersunding of other learners. So, 
we in room 126 arc aU learners. (Young, in Duckworth, 1987, p. 140) 

As we have examined references on teacher/action research, we have looked 
particularly for ways in which a student focus has been encouraged. Duckworth and Ball 
both describe clinical interviewing and close observation of students at work as a form of 
research within the act of teaching. Those who work on student portfolios as a form of 
assessment have another window into the thoughts and actions of students. The book by 
Stevenson (1986) describes techniques for surveying student opinion. 

Some people have taken this whole approach one step further and made the 
students themselves researchers. Building on a Foxfire experience, Carol Coe (1990) has 
had her high school students conduct research and report it within a teacher research 
network. At the middle grades level, Soo Hoo (1991) worked with student co-researchers 
to study their learning processes. As the group of students became comfortable talking 
about their learning, and barriers to learning, they decided that they wanted to meet with 
their teachers. This meeting led to a recognition of their common ground as learners 
and as human beings, and the teachers and students began joint planning of some 
curriculum units. 

While checking for leads within the action research literature, we have also looked 
for literature on authentic instruction. In fact, the Ball and Duckworth pieces are not 
about teacher research but are reports of teacher research (by exceptional teachers) that 
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describe the nature of learning and authentic instruction. Appendix D contains a 
bibliography of references directly related to authentic instruction. 

Many of these references focus on the nature of learning. Current work in 
cognitive psychology, for example, focuses on issues of knowledge construction, context- 
bound learning and the problematic nature of transfer. These basic research studies 
have serious implications for the organization of curriculum and instruction. Bransford 
and his group (1989) have perhaps gone the farthest to design a curriculum that responds 
to this work in cognitive psychology. In their "anchored instruction" they use a videodisk 
environment to "create a rich source of information within a shared learning environment 
that generates interest and enables students to identify and define problems while they 
explore curriculum content from many different perspectives." 

The broadest and most comprehensive theoretical treatment of authentic 
instruction remains that of Newmann and his colleagues at the University of Wisconsin 
(1990-91). Included in Appendix E is a short Newmann article that defines the concept 
of authentic instruction. Newmann and his group, based on their studies of at-risk high 
school students and successful alternative programs, identify the following characteristics 
of "authentic work" which will engage students in learning: extrinsic rewards, intrinsic 
interest, sense of ownership, and connection to the real world (value beyond instruction; 
clear, prompt feedback; collaboration; end flei^dble use of time). 

Also included in Appendix E are several quotes that describe or evoke a sense of 
authentic instructioa These quotes will be used as discussion starters for teachers as 
they explore the ideas of authentic instruction. The concept remains elusive, not well 
captured by abstract definitions, but more than what is conveyed in a single example. 
We remain convinced that an ongoing professional development activity in which 
teachers explored this concept, conducted and shared their own classroom research will 
be an important and useful endeavor. 
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CHAPTER 1 





To dispel some traditiooil asfociationf with the word rtutzrcH. Ml begin by saying 
what a teacher-researcher isn't 

A teacher-researcher doesn't have to study hundreds of students, establish 
control groups, and perform complex statistical analyses. 

A teacher-researcher may start out not with a hypothesis to test but with a 
"wondering'* to pursue: "^I wofider how much my studenu think about their writing 
outside of class. Vicky mentioned today that she mentally revises compositions on 
the bus coming to school* What about the others now that they're writing on their 
own topics?^ 

A teacher-researcher does not have to be antiseptically detached. He knows 
that knowledge comes through closeness as well as through distance, through 
inmition as wril as through logic. 

When a teacher-rese a rc h er wntes about what she's diKovered. she need not 
tiy to make her writing sound like a psycholo^ textbook. Her audience is herself. 

other teachers* her studenUt their parents* her principal, maybe emt the 5chool 
board— none of whom is likely to be upset by pUin English and n personal ^tvle. 

A teacher-researcher is not a split personality with a poem m one hand and 
a microscope in the other. 

So what IS a teacher-^researcher? 
A teacher-researcher is an observer 

a questioner 
a learner 
and a more complete teacher. 
A teach^^researcher is an observer. ^Research means looking— and lookm? 
again/' says Ann BenhoflF. This new kind of REiearch would not mean going 
alter new data/ but rather REconsidenng what is at hand. RE^arch would come 
to mean looking and looking agam at what happens in the clasfiiroom. v\> do not 
need new information; we need to think about the information we have * i3l). 
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Mane Clay notes thai "an intemting change occ-irs m teachers u ho dos^lv 
observe. They begin to question educational assumptions" on. One asMimution 
that has been questioned by obMrvers of children in classrootns (and ot .hildren 
before they enter school) is that learning to read precedes learning to v^rite V, .mm 
children have been seen learning to read whik thev write, for example 

A teacher-mearcher u a qutstioner. "Whv is Terrv umvill.ng to reud H-.u- 
are poor writers and readers different from good ones?" "Do the%' hd\e*ditlfrtnt 
concepts of what wnting and reading are all about?" 

Problems can become questions to investigate, occasions for learnin? rathtr 
than lamenting. Evemhing that happens in a classroom can be seen as data 
be understood rather than causes for blaming or congratulating ourselves .jr our 
students. Teachers are constantly making evaluative judgments, but that e\ciluaf i\f 
frame of mind narrows our vision. "I really enjoved asking questions ot n)\ ^m- 
dents.* one teacher-researcher told me. 'because it gave "me more in^utu i- 
those students. " 

New approaches to teaching are no longer just nsks but opportutiiiu-. i. r 
leaming; "What would happen if I had a reading workshop in this cla.^. .md 
shared and conferenced booka everyone chose to bnng?" 

A teadvr-rtstanher is a learner. In my ideal school, principals ask tcitlKr-. 
"What did you kam today?^ not •'What did vou teachr Teacher-researcher^ ru.ve 
plenty to nespond. (In this ideal school, principals are researchers too i 

It's no accident that the notion of teacher-researchers grew out ot unnn^ 
prtjjects that actnely engaged teachers in doing what thev taught. And whutincr 
our subject matter, isn't it Itoming thai ive teach? Just as classrooms bicme 
wnting workshops, they also become learning woiiuhops. where both tejcn.r. 
and snidenu see themselves as learners, where teachers are learning from childn n 
(as Lucy Calkins did in Lessons yhom a Child), where teachers ask queMm,,. ,t 
themselves as well as of smdents. where teachers are models of learner> 

Finally, a tettrher-researeher if not. as I haw said, a spttt penonalitv but a 
more complete teacher. Teachers have asked whether it's poMible to teach'and do 
research at the same tune. The very questwn reflects the separation we feet between 
knowing and doing, and the division within our educatk>nal systems between those 
who know (such as coUege teachers, who have classrooms vet ate not considered 
classroom teachen ) and those who 'do" (the teachen who are not tnisted. and 
onen do not tmst themselves, to know M^t and how thev should teach). "I can t 
cell you how much difference this has made to me." one teacher-researcher who 
nad received some eriridsm of her tttachmg methods said to me. •'I knew I was 
doing the nght thing because I'd done the research." If teacher ivsearch had been 
on the honion ten years ago. I might stiU be in a classroom mvself rather than 
having been driven to choose between knowing and doing. 
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The Having of Wonderfid Ideas 



Kevin, Stephanie, and the Mathematician 

With a friend, I reviewed some classic Piagetiar\ interviews with a few 
children. One involved the ordering of lengths. I had cut 10 cellophane 
drinking straws into different lengths and asked the children to put them 
in order, from smallest to biggest. The first two 7-year-olds did it with no 
difificulty and little interest. Then came Kevin. Before I said a word about 
the straws, he picked them up and said to me, "I know what I'm going to 
do," and proceeded, on his own, to order them by length. He didn't 
mean, "I know what you're going to ask me to do." He meant, "I have a 
wonderful idea about what to do with these straws. You'll be surprised by 
my wonderful idea," 

It wasn't easy for him. He needed a good deal of trial and error as he 
set about developing his system. But he was so pleased with himself when 
he accomplished his self-set task that whctx I decided to offer them to him 
to keep ( 10 whole drinking straws!), he glowed with joy, showed them to 
one or two select friends, and stored th«m away with other treasures in a 
shoe box. 

The having of wonderful ideas is what I consider the essence of 
intellectual development. And I consider it the essence of pedagogy to 
give Kevin the occasion to have his wonderful ideas and to let him feel 
good about himself for having them. 



from ''The Having of Wonderfid Idee-' and Other Essays on Teaching and Learning 
by Eleanor Duckworth, Teachers College Press, 1987 
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It \. as a conviction about learning that got me started teaching the 
way that I do. As a student of Piaget, I was convinced that people must 
construct their own knowledge and must assimilate new experiences in 
ways that make sense to them. I knew that, more often than not, simply 
telling students vrhat we want them to know leaves them cold. 



So what is the role of teaching, if knowledge must be constructed by 
each individual? In my view, there are two aspects to teaching. The first 
is to put students into contact with phenomena related to the area to be 
studied — the real thing, not books or lectures about it — and to help them 
notice what is interesting; to engage them so they will continue to think 
and wonder about it. The second is to have the students try to explain the 
sense they are making, and, instead of explaining things to students, to 
try to understand their ser\se. These two aspects are, of course, interde^ 
pendent: When people are engaged in the matter, they try to explain it 
and in order to explain it they seek out more phenomena that will shed 
light on it. 



ur experiences as teachers* 
our conversations with 
high school teachers, and the 
research literature on American 
high schools suggests that the 
most salient problem each hour 
ot the school day; tor both 
teachers and students, is student 
engagement — how to get stu- 
dents to do academic work and 
CO take it seriously enough to 
learn. 

We dehne engagement as the 
student s psychological invest- 
ment m and effort toward 
understanding, or mastering the 
knowledge, skills or crafts that 
academic work is intended to 
promote. Engagement goes 
beyond a completing assigned 
tasks. Students may complete 
academic work and perform 
well without being invested in 
real mastery. 

How can schools enhance 
engagement, not only for the 
visibly disengaged students with 
histories of school failure, but 
also for the vast majority who 
manage to meet graduation 
standards, but often without 
much inspiration, excitement, 
commitment or |oy? The answer 
lies in the human relationships 
that surround students* work 
and the nature of the work 
Itself. Human relationships must 
be built to provide a sense of 
supportive school membership, 
and work must be structured to 
meet a number of criteria. Here 
we focus only on qualities of 
the work. 

To study engagement in school- 
work, we first asked m a more 
general sense what kind of 
work is most likely to generate 
committed effort — from youth 
or adults? From diverse litera- 
ture on human motivation, 
human development and worker 
productivity, and from our own 
research on learning activities 
that engage students, we de- 
veloped the following criteria 
for work most likely to engage 
students. As explained below, 
work which entails extrinsic 
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Authentic Work 

and 

Student 
Engagement 

by Fred M. Newmann 



rewards, which meets intrinsic 
interests, which offers students a 
sense of ownership, and which 
IS connected to the **real world'' 
(i.e., t^e world beyond school) 
IS more likely to engage students. 
To the extent that work meets 
these criteria, we consider it 
'^authentic.** The section on 
"Scenes ar Jefferson High 
School*' offers examples of stu- 
dent work that meets many of 
the criteria. 

Extrinsic Rewards 

Committed effort should in- 
crease if mastery is accompanied 
by high grades, admission to 
higher education, attractive 
jobs, increased income, social 
approval and status. What may 
appear to be powerful extrinsic 
rewards for some students, how- 
ever, may have no effect on 
or may aauaily decrease the 
engagement of others. Only 
when students value the re- 
wards, perceive that academic 
achievement will lead to them» 
and believe that their own 
hard work will result in aca- 
demic achievement, would wl' 
expea student engagement to 
increase. Certain powerful ex- 
trinsic rewards such as jobs 
and income tend to be dis- 
tributed for long-term, cumula- 
tive effort, rather than for 
engagement in short-term, daily 
tasks that lead to academic 
learning. This makes it very 
difficult for teachers to offer 
impressive extrinsic rewards. 
Nevertheless, instruction can 



be designed to yield social ap- 
p 'oval, official credentials 
(grades), public displays of im- 
pressive accomplishment, and 
special privileges. 

Intrinsic Interest 

Regardless of the availability of 
extrinsic rewards, students may 
invest or withdraw from learn- 
ing, depending on how inter- 
esting they find the material. 
Interest refers to the fact that 
some topics and activities are 
more stimulating, fascinating, 
enjoyable to work on than 
others. Whether some school 
subjects arc generally more in- 
teresting than others is an em- 
pirical question, but student 
interest will probably be 
enhanced when tasks permit ex- 
pression of diverse forms of 
talent. Schooling concentrates 
primarily upon abstract verbal 
and mathematical competence, 
to the neglea of aesthetic, in- 
terpersonal, intrapersonal, 
kinesthetic, and spatial com- 
petencies (Gardner, 1983). 
Students may be interested in 
developing competence in 
several of these dimensions. 
Limiting schoolwork to a nar- 
row range diminishes the oppor- 
tunity to respond to students' 
intrinsic interests. 

Sense of Ownership 

Engagement with and inter- 
nalization of knowledge depend 
to a large degree on the oppor- 
tunities students have to ''own** 
the work. Rather than toiling 



I always under pre-derermmed 
I routines to master skills and 
i knowledge dictated arbitrarily 
' from school authorities, 
i students need some influence on 

the conception, execution and 
j evaluation of the work itself. At 
> a minimum this entails having 
I students use their minds to 
! solve non-routine problems. 
I These often require constructing 
' and producing knowledge in 
students* own language, rather 
than merely reproducing the 
language of others. Ownership 
IS also cultivated through op- 
portunities for students to ask 
questions and ro study topics 
they consider important .nd by 
allowing students som. .1- 
fluence over the pace .md pro- 
cedures of learning. There are. 
of course, important limits on 
the extent to which students can 
control the learning o xademic 
subjects. Certain f . > Jefini- 
tions, concepts, .i^jrithms, pro- 
cesses of verification must be 
assimilated according to pre- 
determined standards of the 
fields of knowledge to be taught. 
But even for this kind of learn- 
ing, students* sense of owner- 
ship can be enhanced if learning 
tasks offer some autonomy in 
the way students study and 
apply the material. 

Connection to the ''Real World" 

Students often explain their 
disengagement by calling school- 
work irrelevant; that is, 
unrelated to issues, competen- 
cies or concerns of the '*real'* 
world. Why devote effort to the 
mastery of knowledge that 
seems necessary to success only 
in school, but in no other / 
aspects of life? The authenticity 
of schoolwork depends largely 
upon its connections to work 
beyond instructional settings. 
We notice at least four qualities 
of adult work in the real world 
that are often missing in school- 
work: value beyond instruction; 
clear feedback; collaboration; 
and flexible use of time'. 
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Value Beyond Instniccion. 
One of the most critical criteria 
for authentic work is that it 
has value and meaning beyond 
the instructional context. To 
the extent that the messages 
students speak and write, the 
products they make, the per- 
formances they complete 
(music, dance, sports), make 
an impact on others and upon 
students themselves beyond cer- 
tifymg students* level of com- 
petence or compliance, these 
activities gain in authenticity. 
Writing to persuade a friend 
or to publicize one*s views in 
a letter to the editor is more 
authentic than writing only to 
show a teacher that one is 
capable of organizing a coher- 
ent paragraph. Studying the 
habits of animals or fish when 
one is also responsible for 
their care is more authentic 
than learning about their be- 
havior from texts. Remodeling 
a house, repairing a car, 
developing a computer pro- 
gram, or tutoring all involve 
application of knowledge in 
ways that can have value or 
use m the world beyond the 
instruction of the student who 
completes the work. 

Clear, Prompt Feedback. In 
the real world, feedback on the 
quality of onc*s work is often 
more clear and immediate than 
in school. Some activities such 
as music, sports or mechanical 
repair provide almost instant 
and clear evidence of success 
or failure. One need not wait 
for a teacher's response to 
learn whether you got a hit 
in baseball, whether the sweater 
you knitted fits, or whether 
you remembered your lines 
in the play. In contrast, after 
completmg abstract academic 
rasks, the feedback students 
receive is often much delayed 
and difficult to comprehend 
(What did I do wrong in this 
homework assignment, and 
why was it wrong.^). To the 
extent that feedback is mysti- 
fied and delayed, we would 
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expect engagement to suffer. 

Collaboration. Achievements 
outside of school often depend 
upon the opportunity to ask 
questions of, to receive feed- 
back from, and to count on the 
help of others, including peers 
and authorities. In contrast, 
typical activities in school re- 
quire the student to work alone, 
often even without access to 
books and other mformation-rich 
resources. Working together and 
access to published information 
are often prohibited, because 
they are seen as a form of 
cheating. It is important, of 



Student interest 
will probably be 
enhanced when 
tasks permit 
expression of 
diverse forms 
of talent. 



course, for students to learn to 
work on thr r own, rather than 
becoming overly dependent on 
others. But if opportunities to 
cooperate and to consult authori- 
tative sources are consistently 
denied, this violates a critical 
process that adults, both expert 
and novice, consistently rely 
upon for success. 

Flexibk uie of time. Mean- 
ingful achievements outside of 
school often cannot be produced 
within rigidly specified time 
periods. Adults working to 
solve complicated problems, to 
compose effeaive discourse, or 
to design products rarely are 
forced to work within the rigid 
time constraints imposed on 
students such as the SO-minute 
class, or the 2-hour examina- 
tion period. Standard, pre- 
determined time schedules that 
flow from bureaucratic pro- 



cedures for managing masses of 
students in diverse course offer- 
ings, rather than from the time 
requirements of disciplined 
inquiry, can reduce the au- 
thenticity of students' work. 
Achievements in non-instruc- 
tional tasks such as journalistic 
writing, interior design, or 
medical care do, of course in- 
volve deadlines and time limits, 
but here the schedules tend to 
be determined more by the 
nature of the work than by the 
requirements of institutional 
management. 

Criteria for work such as 
these can be expeaed to en- 
hance student engagement, but 
they alone are not sufficient for 
prescribing school curriculum. 
Two further points are critical. 
First, school has a special 
obligation to design work for 
students that leads to authentic 
academic achievement which 
may differ considerably from 
other kinds of achievements. 
The key quality that distin- 
guishes academic achievement 
from other types, such as ac- 
complishments due largely to 
physical endurance, courage, or 
sensitivity in personal affairs, is 
disciplined inquiry. As we have 
explained elsewhere (Newmann, 
in press), disciplined inquiry 
refleas use of a prior know- 
ledge base, in-depth study and 
integration of knowledge. The 
challenge for educators, then, is 
to use criteria for authentic 
work in designing the aaivities 
that will help students develop 
disciplined inquiry in school 
subjects. 



Second, by referring so much 
to "work," and empha- 
sizing qualities that help to 
generate serious effon and 
concentration on academic 
tasks, we must not overlook 
the importance of play. Play 
is important for student en- 
gagement not simply because 
youth may have less endurance 
for hard work or shorter at- 



tention spans than adults. 
Imaginative activities and other 
types of intellectual play are 
critical for building curiosit;. 
and interest in learning, and 
for helping students to develop 
a natural persistence to con- 
centrate, undistracted by fear 
of failure. Learning can be 
hard work, but to sustain en- 
gagement the tasks should 
also provide opportunities for 
imaginative activity, compet- 
itive play, ard light-hearted 
interaction. 

To summarize, we have pro- 
posed that academic work is 
most likely to enhance student 
engagement if plans for student 
assignments, projects and class- 
room discourse provide extrin- 
sic rewards, cultivate intrinsic 
interests, permit a sense of stu- 
dent ownership, reflect aspects 
of work beyond school, and m- 
volve some fun. Next we con- 
sider two major issues in imple- 
menting such criteria. 

'These ideas incorporate some 
of the work by Csikszentmihalvi 
and Larson (1984^ and Lesnick 
;i987). 
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Forty birds: Curriculum in the 
restructured scliool 



Albert Shar)ker 

If we are serious abouc our current discussions of 
school change, we need co chink abouc curricula 
(hac promote good teaching and real learning 
instead of continuing with practices that encour* 
age our students to associate mastery of a subject 
with the recognition of little bits of infonmation. 
As I look around for curriculum models chat illus* 
trace such a shift in perspective, an experience I 
had as a youngster in the Boy Scouts comes to 
mind. 

Boy Scouts of America, after alt, is an educa*- 
tional institution, h has a curriculum, and it pro* 
motes kids who follow the curriculum from Ten* 
derfoot to Second Class, and on up co Eagle Scouc. 
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Buc ICS curriculum and testing 
practices are very different from 
those found in schools. Take 
my experience with the bird- 
study merit badge, che expert* 
ence of a cicy kid who wasn c 
very interested in birds. 

If I had learned abouc birds in school, my teacher 
probably would ha'^e had flashcards and pictures of 
birds all over che room. She would have assigned us 
chapcen in a cexcbook co read, and evencually, she 
would have given us a test for which we would have 
had to match up bird names with bird pictures and 
fill in the blanks in some kind of chart. I know I 

coTiiinued on page 3 



forty birds 

continued from page I 

would have forgotten the birds 
within three weeks of caking the 
test— and chat would have been 
no loss because I would proba^ 
biy have learned to hate birds. 

But in che Boy Scouts, you 
actually have to see forty differ* 
ent kinds ofbirds,S€e them. And 
you don't do it by looking out 
your window or taking a walk 
through the park. You've got to 
get up at five o'clock in che 
morning so you can be in a 
swamp as the sun is about to 
come up. Or you have to go at 
sunset CO a hill or a mountain. 
And, of course, since you proba* 
bIy don't want to go all by your- 
self, you invite a couple of your 



best friends. 

When you look through your 
binoculars at a bird in flight, it 
doesn't look like a stuffed bird 
in a museum What is it? To 
find out, you look through the 
field guide with your buddies. 
You say, *There it is; that's the 
one." And one of your friends 
says. **No! That says Texas; 
we're in New York." So you 
keep lookii^g until you firul a 
bird chat fics all che chings you 
saw. And you do that for 40 
birds. 

The final test is simple: You 
cake a walk with one or two 
people who really know birds, 
and you spot every bird. That's 
the kind of knowledge that 
doesn't leave you because you've 
actively participated in gaining 



it. It's become part of you. I 
don't know anyone who got a 
bird'Study merit badge who 
hasn't maintained an interest 
in birds for years to come. 

In real learning, the students 
are workers. And this learning 
needs to be measured by what 
students know and can do— by 
how well they can write or speak 
or calculate — not by how adept * 
they are at pickittg out answers 
in a muluple^choice test. Un« 
derscaading chese faces abouc 
learning and assessmenc are the 
first seeps co achieving the kind 
of curricula we need in rescruc- 
cured schools. 

Aibcn . (naidm of AFT is a fust Uaiffer 
m iducatwn at Harvard, 



from COGITARE: Thinking Teachers, Thinking Oassrooms 
Newsletter of the ASCD Network on Teaching Thinking 
FaU, 1990, V(l) 
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MAKE A DIFFERENCE 



Suzanne Middle School (Walnut Valley Unifled Sckool District), S2S Suzanne Road. 

Walnut, CA 91789 (714.94S-9942) 

Laurel Kanthak, Principal 
Years in operation: 3. Social Studies, 8. 
Alan HMkvit» and Social Studies faculty 

The goals were modest enough: create a social studies prognm that gets students involved in real world issues, 
increases state test scores, enhances community relations, and develops imerdisciplinaiy curriculum while not adding 
to teacher workloads. If the program could turn straw to gold, so much the better. 

Understandably, the goals were quite a chaUenge, but the program that was developed to meet them was so 
successful that it gained recognition as the nation's best by the National CouncU for the Social Sciences (NCSS) and 
also earned numerous state and local honors. State social studies achievement test scores dramatically improved ftom 
the 22nd to the 94th percentile. 

All of this occurred over the past three years, while Suzanne Middle School increased from 850 to nearly 1,400 
students and changed demographically to a minority institution. No additional money was required for the program, 
but administration had to make the tough decision to allow creative work to be carried out, much of it in public 
with confidence. It took courage. 

What makes this program tick? The answer is student involvement in real life situations. Each class selects a 
project that applies the use of skills learned in social studies to improve life in their community and state. 

ITte projects selected are substantive and wide ringing. Fbr example, after studying about senous and growing 
drought condinons, one class discovered that the state of California did not require dte use of xeriscape landscaping 
which uses far less water than oonventional appnMches. After conducting exper/iments and reading research repons! 
they wrote legislaUon, learned how to lobby, and got a bill passed which new saves sute residents millions of 
dollars and conserves countless galkms of water. 

Another project emerged from a visit to voting polls to see how they were run. Confused by the language of 
voung rules, students applied a readabUity foraiuU to the regulations and found them to be written on a college 
level. After consulting the voter registrv, they decided to rewrite diem in a simplified fashion. As a result Si 
ballots cast m Los Angeles County (population 10 million) use the language that the students recommended. 

An unsuccessful Are drill led one class to study firefighting. school irchittcture, md safety policy. From data 
gathered from experts in the g«s compiny. fire department, and industry, students shared their findings with 
firefighters duough an article published inTheAmtricm FireJouniat. 

Another poup gathered signanires for a sttte propotition wlUdi would make bond money available for more 
pants and wddlife areas. Through letter campaigM and tobbying . diey were insmmental in getting a bill passed. 
Still other students who attend city councU meedngs found thM our city did not have a candidate's night forum 
scheduled before its elections. They planned, advertiied. and succesif^y heM a weU attend 

We also includes projects that involve understanding the needs of odien. To UUs end Uie students sell plants 
annuaUy to raise money for seeing eye dogs and study how Uie blind function in society. 

Noting a need for proper identificadon for young people, one group of sudenu studied die history of finger- 
printing, received traming from die county sherifTs deputmenii and now fingerprint aU new district sttidents. 

Various odier students write period newspapers, dedgn cities of die fuoire which are evaluated by die city 
planner, and use ^tfwjHVfib data bases to construct graphs Md pndkt trends. 

Finally, students work as official archivist-historians for die city. TTiey collect data ftom written records and 
conduct taped interviews with long time residents, acting as tnnsliton for die many mincrities in die area. 

While die program hasn't quite managed to turn straw into goM. it does indeed make a difference. Studenu 
contribute signifkanUy to dieir community. They devek)p pride, confidence, and commitment High test scores are 
jwanicesideeffecL 
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A teacher was presenting a typical unit on the geography of Africa at 
f the very time of the invasion of North Africa in World War II. She adhered 
carefully to the typical formal outline for such units and attempted to use 
such pfieudo-problems as "W^at Are the Surface Features of North 
Africa?** and **What Is the Gimate of Africa?** She was arousing prac- 
tically no interest. Meanwhile the pupils, following die invasion in die 
newspapen, kept breaking in with questions of dieir own: How can we be 
bogged down in die mud? It*s all desert in Nordi Africa and never rains. 
I The paper says there was snow in die AUu MounUins in Africa. How can 
1 diat be? It*s all Sahara Desert. I never knew diere were swamps in Nordi 
. Africa. Why are die Arabs trying to make so much money out of our 
I soldiers? Why couldn*t die English catch up widi Rommel when he re- 
treated? The teacher finally **caught on** and seind upon die pupil ques- 
tions. Hardly any of diese questions coincided widi die questions she had 
prepared or which die textbook covered. The pupils, following dieir own 
I questions under teacher guidance, utilized far more subject matter than die 
1 teacher had planned or die textbook contained. Their endiusiasm also 
enhanced die outcomes. 
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